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MAKE YOUR SCHOLARS MIND. 


Peruars there is no educational topic which has been 
dwelt upon more at length, or more fully discussed, than 
school government; and yet many of our teachers need, 
' quite often, a fresh allusion to the subject. Talking and 
writing, to be sure, will never mend the matter; but it may 
possibly provoke some halting, doubting teacher to action. 

It seems to be very generally conceded, by parents and 
teachers, that schools must be governed, and somewhat fre- 
quently acknowledged, by practice at least, that they can’t 
be. “There must be order if we would accomplish any- 
thing,” says the teacher; and he goes to his school-room, 
and—what ?—why, lives day after day amid “confusion 
worse confounded.” It is not to you, O teacher, whose schol- 
ars usually mind the third or fourth time you speak to them, 
that we purpose to write,—though you deserve to read a 
prosy essay spun out through six folio volumes for not mak- 
ing them mind the first time,—but to your unfortunate breth- 
ren and sisters, who tell John to “ Sit up,” exdctly thirteen 
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times, while he very much at leisure continues sundry 
mysterious explorations under the seat. It is true, we are 
somewhat afraid our friends of this class don’t take the 
Journal; but as those who go to church through wind and 
storm on rainy Sabbaths, sometimes get a good scolding 
because somebody else isn’t there,—and-it don’t hurt them 
any, either—so we propose to talk plainly about matters 
and things. It is pretty generally understood that ministers 
find their audiences quite willing to give away the sermon 
to other people, and we presume the readers of the Journal 
will be equally generous with these hints, though we really 
hope they won’t be at too much trouble to effect the pur- 
pose. 

That there are a great many schools of the class alluded 
to, miserably governed and unprofitable, nobody who has 
visited schools much will doubt. They have been often 
written about, and very doleful pictures they make on paper 
Every earnest teacher has remembrances, ludicrous, yet 
mournfully sad, of calls at such school-rooms. We were 
visiting, not long since, in a school where the younger pupils 


were clustered round the stove, laughing, playing, whisper- ° 


ing, and having a good time generally; and yet the teacher, 
who must have seen them, did not put a stop toit. Oh, how 
our fingers ached to get hold of one or two of the little 
rogues! We know another district famous for its unruly 
schools. The school-house shows it by broken windows and 
defaced walls. Strange as it may seem, report has it that 
during a recent term the enterprising boys broke a hole 
through the roof, and used to enter that way and drop down 
into the school-room during school hours. Scores of sim- 


ilar incidents, many of them more ridiculous, might be nar- 
rated. 


A question comes up: “ Who is in fault?” We answer, 
both parents and teachers. A well-governed child is getting 
to be one of the seven wonders of the world. We say it 
with all deference to those kind-hearted parents who have 
such full faith in their bright little Johns and Marys. It is 
almost always true that a child who is well-governed at 
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home, will do well at school. But teachers are to be blamed 
also, for a child who is not made to mind at home, can and 
ought to be governed at school. ‘Teachers who allow great 
confusion in their schools, month after month, deserve to be 
feruled themselves. 

It has occurred to us that one cause of the disorder in 
many schools is a fear among teachers of using corporal 
punishment. A great deal has lately been written, and most 
truthfully and beautifully written, too, concerning the won- 
drous governing power of love. There is a mighty power in 
love to guide pupils in the right path, and we say to teachers, 
“Govern by love if you can;” but we further say, “ By all 
means, govern.” ‘There are cases in school discipline where 
something beyond commands and requests is needed. We 
may write as much poetry as we please about “rosy child- 
hood,” “sunny faces,” “ golden ringlets,” “ merry blue eyes,” 
and “ broad white brows,” and we may dream sweet dreams 
of flowery pathways beguiled with songs and joys, along 
which we hope to lead our precious charge; but the stern, 
living reality of a dozen rogues intent on mischief, or a 
spunky boy, or, worst of all bad things, a spunky girl, deter- 
mined not to mind, often breaks through these bright visions. 
Now and then we find an angel-child, but the majority of 
children always have been, and always will be, noisy, 
roguish, restless things, prone to act astonishingly different 
from the nice little boys and girls we read of in story-books, 
and requiring a gentle, firm, persevering hand to guide them 
up to a noble manhood or womanhood. If all other means 
fail to conquer a disobedient child, let no teacher hesitate to 
use corporal punishment. Solomon advocated it, and art 
thou, O teacher, wiser than he? Avoid it if possible, but if 
absolutely necessary, use it without apologizing and regret- 
ting till you have spoilt all its good influence on the school. 

Yes, teacher, MAKE YOUR SCHOLARS MIND. You wonder, do 
you, why they will behave so? You wonder why, when you 
have told them again and again how important it is that 
they should learn, how they will wish by and by that they 
had learned, how time once lost can never be regained, when 
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you have plead and reasoned with your sweetest tones and 
most winning ways,—yea, verily, you wonder why, as soon 
as your back is turned, they will build pens with their books 
and slates, and “accidentally” knock them down with a tre- 
mendous crash,—why they will close their books and sit 
idle, or scrape their cowhide boots with such prodigious 
zeal across the floor,—why they will pinch their neighbor, 
and as soon as your eye is upon them, be studying so un- 
consciously. It is inexplicable, and children are strange 
creatures,—(and so are some teachers!) But notwithstand- 
ing this, you must take them as they are. There are two 
dangers into which you may fall. Seeing your ideal of 
school life not fulfilled, you may go on in the treadmill round 
of stern formality, strict and exact in discipline, but forget- 
ting the immortal part of the child’s nature, and failing to 
sow in the young heart the seeds of nobler purposes and 
higher desires, which, though somewhat choked by imperfec- 
tions here, shall bloom in beauty by and by; or, on the other 
hand, because the child is not angelic in its nature, you may 
lose yourself in dreams of what ought to be, and neglect 
that patient training and discipline by which alone, with 
God’s blessing, any of us are fitted for usefulness here or 
glory hereafter. Do neither; but, taking the child as he is, 
with all his faults and foibles, and remembering that he has 
a deathless soul, lead him gently, firmly, patiently, prayerfully, 
along the right path, and God will bless you. Chasten him, 
if needful, in love, and you will do him good. Sometimes 
life will seem dark to you, and you will almost feel that you 
labor in vain; but look over and beyond the temporary trials 
to the great results for which you toil. 





“ HINTS ABOUT SPELLING. 


ConsIDERABLE brain-work and a large amount of “fvols- 
cap” have been expended in the discussion of this subject, 
but it still needs an occasional hammering. It is one of 
those themes concerning which the teacher requires “line 
upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a lit- 
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tle.” Every body, of course, knows that spelling is “very 
important,” but every body does not by any means act as 
though he knew it. 

Practical teachers are well aware that if is much easier to 
keep an ideal school with the pen in a cosy library, than to 
teach a real one in the old brown or new brick school-house, 
with thirty or forty fidgety children. And so in spelling it is 
easier to listen to a half-dozen lectures in the county insti- 
tutes in regard to the best methods of teaching this branch, 
or even write a wise-sounding article for the Common School 
Journal, than it is really to interest ‘Thomas, and Susan, and 
Henry, so that they shall care almost as much for spelling as 
they do for “hi-spy,” or “puss, puss in the corner.” Oral 
spelling has some very earnest advocates, who seem to think 
that no other mode should be introduced into the school-room, 
and written spelling has some supporters whose zeal is not 
according to knowledge. We have found both ways truly 
valuable, but either carried to extremes would be unwise. 

Written spelling can not be adopted exclusively in our 
common schools, for there are many in attendance who are 
unable to write who ought to spell, and many others who 
write so slowly that it would be impossible to go through 
with a lesson of suitable length. With advanced pupils, 
however, we think the written method is preferable; but even 
with such it should not supersede all others. 

On the other hand, oral spelling as practiced by some 
teachers is supremely ridiculous. Class after class is called 
out upon the floor, volleys of words pronounced, while quick 
sharp echoes come back from the scholars, sometimes blended 
and lost with the next discharge from the teacher. We re- 
cently witnessed an exercise of this kind. ‘The class stood 
in an ingeniously crooked manner, and before the teacher 
could open his book the pupil at the head rattled off the first 
word of the lesson with surprising speed, and somewhat in 
this style: “Jade-lad dar-der ladder.” When number one 
was about half through, number two commenced the next 
word; and so the jargon went on two or three times round 
the class. As it ended a general giggle broke forth, and the 
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members of the class looked at us as much as to say—* Aren’t 
we smart?” 

Care should be taken in oral spelling to allow sufficient 
time for the proper pronunciation and clear, exact spelling of 
words. One line well spelt is better than a page mutilated. 
Let teachers insist that each letter of each word shall be 
clearly given. If the exercise is conducted in writing words 
in common use, those which the pupil will be likely to re- 
quire in letters and compositions should be selected. A great 
many scholars who know all about the orthography of “feoff- 
ment,” “bdellium,” and other queerly-spelt words which are 
hardly ever used, would make miserable work in spelling the 
ordinary words of a friendly letter. 

It should be the aim of teachers, in whatever way the 
spelling exercise is conducted, to awaken an interest in it 
among the pupils. In order to effect this the subject must be 
treated as one of importance. Instead of being taken up 
only now and then to fill up a few spare moments, it must be 
one of the regular exercises of the school-room. Variety 
too, should be introduced. Neither oral spelling, nor written 
spelling, nor any one species of either genus should constantly 
be employed. Some excellent methods are suggested in 
Northend’s “ Teachers’ Assistant,” and the skillful teacher 
can adopt them with interest and profit. It may be benefi- 
cial sometimes to allow the pupils to pronounce their own 
words—either the names of objects in the school-room, or 
what they saw on their way to school. In exercises of this 
kind in the younger classes of our own school, we have often 
noticed with pleasure the eager interest with which the little 
ones would glance about the room; and if their eyes chanced 
to rest upon some object unnoticed by the others, its name 
would be almost shouted forth triumphantly, and the eyes of 
all the members of the class turn towards it, while the little 
discoverer’s face lit up with a smile of joy. The names of 
trees, of fruits, or of flowers, can be made the subject of sep- 
arate lessons, either in oral or written spelling. Of course 
any one of these ways carried to extremes would become 
tiresome. 
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But, after all, teachers should impress upon their pupils the 
idea that spelling, like every other branch of importance, can 
be learned only by hard study; and while they seek to intro- 
duce variety and awaken interest, let them insist that the reg- 
ular lesson shall be carefully prepared. 





WHAT I THINK. 


Wuen I see a dilapidated old school-house standing year 
after year, and know that school visitors are certifying that it 
is suitable for school purposes, I wonder if they do not stretch 
their consciences a little. 

When I hear a candidate for teaching examined, and he 
fails in nearly half the questions and blunders through the 
rest, and yet gets a certificate, I wonder if somebody is not 
afraid of offending somebody’s brother’s cousin’s father’s very 
dear friend. 

When I hear a committee in his “remarks” speak very 
highly of a school which bears evident marks of having gone 
through a special preparation for the afternoon’s show, I am 
astonished to find people so easily deceived. 

When I hear parents taking the part of their children in 
all complaints about the teacher, I wonder if they know that 
they are taking the most expeditious way to ruin those chil- 
dren. 

When I find teachers who refuse to subscribe for an edu- 
cational journal, and at the same time take half a dozen story 
magazines, I think I have the key to their ill-success. 

When I see teachers unable, “for lack of time,” to attend 
the annual Institutes or Town Teachers’ Association, while 
they manage to go to horse-races or be out till twelve o’clock 
at a party, Iam ready to exclaim—* O human nature! how 
inconsistent thou art!” 

When I hear teachers scold, I wonder if they know how 
it sounds, 

When I “board round,” I wish I didn’t. 

When [I hear parents constantly praising their “remarkably 
smart” children, I wonder if it occurs to them that other folks’ 
children know any thing. 
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When I hear teachers always threatening but never per- 
forming, I wonder if they know that they tell lies. 

When [ hear parents criticising my predecessor in teaching 
very freely, I always expect to share the same fate pretty soon. 

When I see people dressing their children in the hight of 
fashion, and then hear them grumble about school taxes, I 
wonder if they consider the body of more worth than the 
mind. 

When I see parents or guardians keeping their children 
out of school for every trifling excuse, or sending them late, 
I wonder what they are thinking about. 

When I see a teacher so dignified that he can not talk with 
his pupils familiarly and sympathize with them in their little 
joys and sorrows, I think he had better resign his position 
and go to chopping wood. 

When I see a faithful teacher who labors humbly and earn- 
estly in his noble calling, I thank God and take courage. 

When I see people bitterly oppose all new ideas and im- 
provements in educational matters, I wonder if they would 
be willing to give up railroads and steamboats and all mod- 
ern progress. 

When I am in a region where the school-house is in ruins 
and education sneered at, I always look out for my pocket- 
book. 

When I see persons disposed to give away such hints as 
these to their neighbors, I know I mean them. 





TIME-SERVING TEACHERS. 


WE conceive the great end and aim of teaching to be to 
prepare the children of to-day to be the carnest, true men and 
women of to-morrow; to cultivate the intellect, and moral 
faculties, and spiritual feelings; to encourage and stimulate 
the better impulses of human nature, and repress unholy 
passions and unhallowed thoughts; to plant the seeds of 
earnest purpose and lofty aims in the youthful soul, and root 
out the weeds of envy, hatred and wrong; in short, to do all 
that can be done by frail humanity, prayerfully, humbly, pa- 
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tiently, to make the child what God would have him, physic- 
ally, intellectually, morally, spiritually. But how many time- 
serving teachers there are who labor simply for the present 
with scarce a thought of the future—teachers who if asked, 
* What is the chief end of teaching?” would in actions re- 
ply, “To please the parents,” “To gain the reputation of a 
model teacher,” “To get along smoothly, and more especially 
to get our wages.” Now, although it is desirable to give 
good satisfaction, have a fair reputation in our profession, 
and receive proper compensation for services, these ought not 
to be our only or chief ends. There are nobler aims which 
should thrill and throb through the teacher’s soul, and which 
amid the wearying routine of daily duties he should ever keep 
before him. 

Some teachers are INTELLECTUAL time-servers. They are 
fond of a great deal of surface show, and care but little what 
lies beneath this outside dazzle. Their pupils advance with 
astonishing rapidity through text-book after text-book, but 
really know but little about the different branches. They 
study arithmetic, but like the boy in the story, could not com- 
pute the cost of a load of turkeys when the number and 
price of each was given, unless the question came directly 
under “turkey rule.” They study geography, but can not 
certainly tell whether latitude is a kind of fruit growing in 
the Torrid zone, or an animal living amid the ice of Arctic 
regions. They study astronomy, but do not know whether 
the moon is really made of green cheese or not. They study 
a good many ’ologies and ’ometries, whose names are at their 
tongues’ ends, but whose ideas are nowhere in the vicinity of 
either tongue or brain. Flattered mammas and astonished 
papas go into ecstasies over the wonderful attainments of 
Imogene Seraphina and Cicero Demosthenes, and the “suc- 
cessful” (!) teacher is applauded. 

Again, some teachers are MoraL time-servers. They do 
not seek to plant in the child’s soul the seeds of true virtue. 
They do not teach him to do right from principle. They 
would not, perhaps, allow any very flagrant violations of good 
morals in their pupils, but they do not set before them in a 
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clear light the awful results of bad habits. They wink now 
and then at a little untruth or deception. Their lives are not 
‘living epistles” from which the child may read lessons of 
purity and truth. They do not labor as though they realized 
that the soul is immortal, and every wrong leaves a stain 
upon it. 

Some teachers too, are puysicaL time-servers. They allow 
their pupils to sit and stand in unhealthy postures, simply 
because they are too indolent or careless to correct them; and 
so the seeds of disease and death are sown thickly in the 
school-room, and carry many a frail form to an early grave. 
Unhealthy habits are formed by scholars, and suffered to go 
unrebuked through fear of offending some misguided parent. 
Without doubt the cause of many pains and sicknesses may 
be directly or indirectly traced to the school-room, and teach- 
ers should consider themselves responsible in a degree for the 
health of their charge. 

It is a sad thought that there are so many teachers who 
entirely neglect the spiriruaL needs of their pupils, who 
never speak to them of God and the duties we owe to Him. 
‘I'hey have always experienced His goodness; their lives and 
breath are in His hands; His mercies to them have been new 
every morning and fresh every evening; their pathway lias 
been lined with tokens of His loving kindness—and yet no 
morning incense of prayer and praise nor evening thanks 
ascend froin the school-room. The fresh young hearts are 
not taught to lean on an Almighty arm; there are no whis- 
pers of a loving Saviour who will lead them “into green pas- 
tures and beside still waters;” those soul-truths which con- 
cern us more than aught else on earth are entirely neglected. 

And now, dear fellow-teacher, are you toiling for mere tem- 
porary results? Have you no higher aim than to please the 
parents, and keep what shall be called “a good school?” 
Are you content with simply getting along smoothly and re- 
ceiving your wages? Know then, O teacher, that for all 
these things God will call thee to account; and inasmuch as 
you stand between the young soul and its Maker, the account 
will be fearful. Seek rather to develop a strong mind, a 
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healthy body, good morals, and to lead thy charge to “a Rock 
that is higher than they.” So shalt thou fulfill the true mis- 
sion of a teacher, and thy pathway be illumined with many 
a ray from the glory that lies beyond. 





Resident Giitor’s Department. 





HABITS. 


We fear that many teachers do not sufficiently realize the 
importance of forming and cultivating right habits on the 
part of their pupils. It is too often the case that the mere 
learning of the lessons of the book is considered the aim and 
end of the teacher’s efforts. But while we would not under- 
value the lessons of the book we certainly would not have 
other lessons overlooked. It is the teacher’s privilege, as it 
is his duty, to cultivate right habits of thought, action and 
expression, and he may do much, during the school days of 
his pupils, to implant in their hearts a desire for true improve- 
ment and progress not only in mental acquirements but in 
the development of those better feelings of the heart which 
tend to make their possessor at once more happy and useful. 

Teachers usually have under their charge some who come 
from homes in which there are no influe ces, either by ex- 
ample or precept, tending to true refinement. Rough actions, 
unkind words, and morose greetings are constantly exerting 
their power to debase and deaden the sensibilities. A total 
disregard of order and all rules of propriety have for long 
years been stamping their baneful influences on young hearts. 
Such pupils can not be reformed in a day. ‘I'heir very na- 
tures are demoralized, and it will be only by patient and long 
continued effort that they can be elevated to higher and better 
modes of life. They must be treated in a kindly manner 
and be gradually lured into better ways and better habits. 
Teachers too often feel discouraged because they can not 
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witness immediate and constant progress and improvement. 
Let it not be forgotten that bad habits once fixed are not 
easily eradicated. If a garden has for years been neglected 
and allowed to “run to weeds,” it can not be made clear and 
fruitful at once. The visible weeds may be removed, but the 
invisible seeds and roots will soon “crop out,” and again and 
again will the same exterminating process be necessary; but 
he who perseveres and faints not will surely succeed, and in 
the end see the rich fruits of his labor. So with the boy 
whose heart has run to waste: he can not be reformed and 
changed at once. The influences of a higher and better life 
than he has felt must be made to bear upon him until he 
shall feel an inward aspiration for those things which are pure 
and good. And even then it must be by constant effort on 
his part and unceasing encouragement on the part of his 
teacher that he will be kept from falling back. 

Teacher, it is a great and noble work to aid one of these 
unfortunate boys and to guide him, step by step, up into 
better and purer atmosphere. For such ones labor patiently» 
hopefully, cheerfully, prayerfully. Try daily to do something 
toward the formation of good habits—habits of order and 
neatness in personal appearance, habits of kindness towards 
others. And to this end, so far as possible, make the school- 
room pleasant, and see that all things are conducted accord- 
ing to the strict rules of order, justice, and kindness; and 
above all see that you are, in very word and deed, in move- 
ment and look, an example of what you would have them 
become. ~So move and act in the presence of your pupils 
that they will feel constrained to respect you and made to 
feel a desire to imitate your example. Daily and hourly strive 
to throw around them such influences as will strengthen and 
encourage them in their endeavors to overcome vicious pro- 
pensities and form correct habits. 





For the Common School Journal. 


WORDS IN EARNEST.—No. 2. 


Scuoor discipline has received of late a great deal of at- 
tention. Many a learned and distinguished educator has 
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written upon this subject for aid and profit to us: and yet as 
we look upon teachers and taught we are forced to say, “ Of 
what use is all this?” Scholars are as faulty and teachers as 
much puzzled as ever, and the question comes, “ Have we 
not in our eager pursuit of new theories, forgotten the real 
object of school discipline?” What is that object? As we 
understand, it is simply this, viz.: while we are teaching our - 
pupils those branches which are a necessary preparation for 
the business of life, to do all in our power to prepare them 
the better for its responsibilities—to sow in their minds those 
seeds of truth which shall bear an abundant harvest in the 
great hereafter. Viewed in this light, how do the trials of 
each day sink into utter insignificance. How awkwardly 
John sits, or Mary holds her slate. How they laughed at 
some trick performed by Charlie in the overflow of boyish 
fun. There were visitors in the school—disorder reigned— 
how vexed we were. We investigated the matter, and to 
hide that which can hardly be called a fault, and to escape 
the punishment they feared, how many falsehoods trembled 
on childish tongues! Ah, my friend, it is all wrong; we for- 
got the great end of discipline that day. But, you say, our 
scholars must be orderly; we can not allow play in our school- 
rooms. Granted: what then shall we do? Can schools be 
tightly governed? Can we attain that degree of order and 
propriety which is absolutely essential to success without the 
use of questionable means? We believe so, and also that 
the first great requisite is a full consciousness of one’s own 
power (always attended with a reverent remembrance of the 
Source of all power) to carry out successfully any wise plan 
which may be adopted. 

But let us inquire for a moment what are questionable 
means ?—and here comes the old, old story of a want of self- 
control on the part of the teacher. Reproof or punishment 
administered in anger is seldom followed by good results; 
yet we firmly believe in righteous indignation. There was 
at one time a lady teaching in Connecticut who was known 
far and wide as thoroughly successful—quiet, ladylike, digni- 
fied—she commanded as well as won respect. Her school 
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was a difficult one to control, but difficulties daunted her not. 
Every rebellion was put down with a firm hand, and the vic- 
tory seemed almost accomplished, but one day as the teacher 
was explaining to a pupil a very complicated example in al- 
gebra, a young girl in the school said, “ Miss M., can I open 
the blind?” The reply was simply—*No.” This should 
have been sufficient, but the spirit of mischief was aroused 
by it. At a signal every shutter in the room was closed. 
The teacher stood—flashed one look upon the school—a tor- 
rent of words followed, and then a hush which made each 
pupil hold her breath for an instant, not daring to break the 
stillness. The teacher was angry; but those words, that act, 
settled for ever the matter of order in the school; the teach- 
er’s authority was never again questioned. A loss of self- 
control often leads to scolding, than which, nothing is more 
injurious to a school. Thunder-storms purify the air, but a 
continued “drizzle-drizzle” is only productive of colds and 
fever. 

Too frequent punishments are exceedingly detrimental to 
good order and discipline. Insist upon prompt obedience at . 
all hazards. Let the penalty for disobedience be as slight as 
is consistent with the accomplishment of the end in view, 
but above all things let it be sure. Encouragement to do 
well is far better than punishment for wrong doing. Ridicule 
and sarcasm are weapons which if used at all, should be used 
with great care, and only in rare instances. 

Partiality to individuals on any ground but that of uni- 
formly meritorious conduct, is also pernicious. A pupil who 
always tries to do right is entitled to respect and personal fa- 
vor; but there are errors arising from partiality which well 
nigh ruin a teacher’s influence. A pretty face, goodly ap- 
parel, or a sweet voice, are not proper subjects for praise or 
favor, but even the Scriptures award honor to “patient con- 
tinuance in well doing.” How liable we are as teachers to 
allow the blame for all wrong actions to fall upon those who 
are apt to do wrong: it is natural—almost excusable—but 
should be carefully guarded against. Never, if possible, give 
a pupil opportunity to say, “he always lays all the mischief 
to me.” 
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Watch carefully for improvements in individuals and make 
the most of them. Let your pupils see that you notice every 
earnest effort to do right. 

Above all things else, cultivate a love for truth and hon- 
esty. Alas for the depravity of the human heart—how hard 
aye, almost hopeless is the task! but we can try, and to gain 
the end is certainly worth the efforts of a lifetime. Truth is 
a jewel above all price. Blunt, outspoken honesty is better 
than smooth-tongued deceit. 

‘Bend every energy to the accomplishment of real good. 
But, if as you go on day after day, your school grows no 
better—if your pupils are not more orderly, more truthful, in 
short, growing better and stronger for the right, you may be 
certain that you are not fitted for your work; and if with this 
consciousness you still continue in it, Heaven help you to 
bear the responsibility of wasted time and energies which 
must certainly fall upon you. Neue C. C, 

New Haven. 





COMMON MISTAKES IN GRAMMAR. 


Mr. Epitor: I propose to mention a few very common 
mistakes in grammar, with the reason why they are wrong. 
I judge this may be useful to some of your readers, as I find 
many of my own pupils ask why such a correction is made 
in these cases. 

Had ought is very often used for ought. It is incorrect, 
because the verb ought is defective, being used only in the 
present tense. Many who avoid the use of had ought in one 
connection still use it in another; as, “Ought I to go?” 
Answer—* You had.” It should be, “you ought.” The verb 
should never be used in the past perfect tense. 

The use of the subordinate connective as in place of that; 
e. g., *I do not know as I have any good excuse.” This is 
wrong, because as is used by good writers to denote—first, 
correspondence between two parts of a sentence. (I willdo 
as you tell me—the doing corresponds with the telling;) sec- 
ond, comparison of equality. (James is as good as his 
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brother—the goodness of James and his brothers are com- 
pared and made equal;) third, as an index of apposition, (I 
appoint you as monitor,) but is never used for a pro-sentence, 
(see Webster’s dictionary under word that,) ¢. e., as standing 
before or introducing a clause used as the object of a verb. 
For this latter office that should always be used. “I do not 
think that I shali go.” Here that stands for the sentence fol- 
lowing, viz.: “I shall go,” and is said to connect the clause 
which it stands for to the verb of the principal clause; but 
as never represents such a sentence, and so should not be 
used to connect parts having such a relation. 

The use of done and come for the past tense of the verbs 
doandcome. This mistake is common, even among persons 
who would resent being told they are not well educated. 
How can its so frequent use be accounted for? Is it because 
in many irregular verbs the past participle or the compound 
perfect participle without the sign having has the same form 
as the past tense of the verb, and so by analogy the same 
form is used in these verbs? e. g., had, found, heard, have the 
same form for the participle and the past tense, and so with- 
out stopping to think many say come and done for came and 
did. 

The interchange of the verbs sit and set, as— May I set 
with James?” ‘The bonnet sets well.” The difference be- 
tween the verbs is this; sit is intransitive and set is transitive. 
The verb set with the reflexive pronoun as its object is equiv- 
alent to sit; as—‘I set myself down,” is equivalent to “I sit 
down.” I set, that is, place or put any thing on a shelf, but 
do not sit it there. “The bonnet or coat sits well,” not “sets 
well.” 

The same mistake occurs and the same distinction holds 
in the verbs Jie and lay. “I lay myself down;” that is, “I 
lie down.” “I lay something” (a book) “upon the table.” 

Another very common mistake occurs in the following: 
“If a person tries such a thing they will surely fail.” The 
mistake consists in putting a plural pronoun to represent a 
singular noun. It arises from the fact that the language has 
no pronoun whose peculiar office it is to represent a noun of 
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either gender. Hence a speaker is obliged to use a definite 
pronoun to represent an indefinite noun, or to violate the rule 
for agreement of pronouns with their antecedents. He must 
either substitute the name for the word person and say, “If 
John or James tries such a thing,” in which case there will 
be no hesitation what pronoun to use, or else he must use 
the pronoun of the masculine gender, which according to the 
authorities may be used in this way. ‘The sentence would 
then be, “If a person tries such a thing he will fail,” whether 
the person referred to were of the masculine or feminine 
gender. 

There are other common mistakes which space will not al- 
low me to mention now, but I will propose a question to your 
young readers who may be studying grammar, and perhaps 
some of them will send you an answer to it. 

A clergyman told me recently that the sentence—“ Please 
help me work this example,” contains a grammatical error, or 
rather a peculiarity which American writers and speakers au- 
thorize, and which English writers and speakers do not au- 


thorize. What is it? H. B. B. 





For the Common School Journal 
A SHELF IN MY LIBRARY. 

My studies for the day were done. AsI threw myself idly 
upon a lounge, my mind resigned itself to the restful infla- 
ence of the sunset light that stole into my library, and rocked 
easily to and fro on the light wave of fancy. 

In this mood it proved no surprise when the walls of the 
room gradually receded, giving place to a thick wood, through 
which the wild deer bounded. Hurried on by the shrill cries 
of the hounds, they fled before a band of hunters, armed with 
heavy bows, clad in ancient armor, and bearing the banners 
of the noble Lord Perey. But sterner work was before them 
than chasing the deer, for Earl Douglass advanced to meet 
them, attended by his trusty Scdis. And now the green 
wood rang with battle cries, stout shafts whizzed among the 
oak boughs, and blood stained the low mosses. 
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“ This fight did last from breake of day, 
Till setting of the sunne; 
For when they rang the evening bell, 
‘The battel scarce was done.” 

At its close Percy and Douglass lay unconscious of the 
wailing of their followers, and the moon gazed down upon 
the pallid face of many a “gallant squier.” As the whole 
scene slowly vanished, and the dirge for the dead died away 
in the distance, I was left musing upon the ancient ballad of 
Chevy Chase, of which Sir Philip Sydney declared, “ This is 
the soul of chivalry, apparaled in the dust and cob-web of 
an uncivil age.” 

Lo! now in place of the forest rise prison walls. A nar- 
row cell shuts a fellow-mortal away from the busy world. 
But the fetterless spirit spurns bolts and chains, and John 
Bunyan having grasped my hand, together we follow Pilgrim 
on his dangerous way. Leaving the city of Destruction be- 
hind, we behold him struggling in the slough of Despond, 
entering the wicket gate, learning new lessons of truth in the 
Interpreter’s house, and leaving his weary burden at the foot 
of the cross. Now he reads in the roll given him by the 
shining ones, now stands trembling before the lions. After 
conquering Apollyon in bloody conflict, and enduring perse- 
cution in Vanity Fair—after many a grievous temptation 
and sad departure from the narrow path—after passing 
through the deep and cold waters of the river of Death—at 
last he draws near the golden gate, and is welcomed with 
songs and shouts, and trumpet-peals, into the heavenly city 
—New Jerusalem. 

Now Scotland’s rugged hills and lowly cottages appear. 
A rustic ploughman bends over the furrow to lament the fate 
of a mountain daisy—* wee, modest, crimson-tipped fluwer,” 
and with prophetic sorrow reads therein his own sad doom, 
thus betraying the genius of Burns,.“whom glory never 
weaned from humble smiles and tears.” 

A Burman city! On every side are swarthy forms, arrayed 
in the strange costume of the East. Gaily painted pagodas 
rise on either hand, an unknown language mingles with the 
confusion of the street. Is there room in this crowded 
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heathen land for a Christian stranger? ‘Turn aside into the 
gloom of this high, brick, prison-like dwelling. Here is Em- 
ily C. Judson, once the admired and flattered “ Fanny For- 
ester,” performing the tender offices of a mother to the little 
group early bereft of a parent, mastering the difficulties of 
the Burmese tongue, assisting as a teacher in the mission, or 
watching by the sick bed of him for whose sake she came 
hither. Yet among all these pressing cares this faithful heart 
finds relief in recording its weary yearnings, and we read 
some of the most tender and pathetic lines ever penned by 
the hand of woman. 

A shadowy group of female forms, with sad, earnest faces 
and tear-dimmed eyes, glides through the twilight, and I am 
aware of the presence of one who sang of “the Forest Sane- 
tuary,” “the Spells of Home,” and more than all, “the faith, 
the trust, the fear, the love, and even the anguish of a wom- 
an’s heart;” of one who found a grave beneath the Southern 
Cross, and other gifted ones who wept lonely in their lifetime, 
but now sleep in peace. 

Now we sit at a cosy tea-table, in a high, old-fashioned 
house, whose winding stairs lead up from the dust of a Lon- 
don street into the domestic retreat of a genius. Sipping 
tea from one of the cups belonging to that identical “set of 
extraordinary old blue china,” lose not a word of the lively 
conversation going on between your bachelor host and his 
housekeeper cousin, for the guest of Charles Lamb may well 
treasure up that which shall hereafter render famous the “ Es- 
says of Elia.” 

It is the reign of Elizabeth, and beneath the ivied walls of 
Kilcolman Castle, in Ireland, the friend of Sir Philip Sydney 
dreams of the “ Faerae Queen,” and with marvelous imagery 
sets forth the beauties of “ Holiness, ‘Temperance, Chastity, 
Friendship, Justice, and Courtesy.” 

Would you see the “ Prince of Poets”—not as the fancied 
recreant accused of deer-stealing, nor the common-place mag- 
istrate of Stratford—but in his most romantic mood? Come 
to Shaltry. At the end of a rural street, about which there 
lingers a Sabbath-like stillness, stands a rough cottage, whose 
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windows look out upon a pleasant orchard. Here Shak- 
speare walks in the shadow of the friendly trees, amid show- 
ers of snowy blossoms—but not alone. For here he wooed 
and won Ann Hathaway, of whom, in after years, he affec- 
tionately spoke as “ My All-the- World.” 

This is one of the “Noctes Ambrosiane” of Blackwood. 
Unseen we may become one of the group that surround the 
famous table, and listen to the “irresistible waggery, the bit- 
ing sarcasm” of John Wilson, and the “ wild and dreamy fas- 
cination” of the Ettrick Shepherd. With them we may 
mingle in circles graced by the presence of Southey, crowned 
with the wreath of a poet-laureate, and Coleridge, who is 
not only a true son of genius, but a striking and eloquent 
talker. Guided thither by this group of friends, we are free 
to visit Wordsworth at Rydal Mount, or partake the generous 
hospitality of Sir Walter Scott in his baronial residence at 
Abbottsford, so richly ornamented with antiquarian nick- 
nacks. 

But the eye grows weary with the scenes that flit before it 
in rapid succession. Milton, shut out from the material 
world, sits meditating upon the truths of things unseen. 
Melancholy Cowper divides his time between his studies and 
his pets, and the same hand that pens “The Task” caresses 
a tame hare. Young, mourning the loss of his wife, is led to 
the composition of his solemn “Night Thoughts,” while a 
young Scotsman records the various changes of “The Sea- 
sons.” 

The frail body of Pope drags through a weary half cen- 
tury, but his mind acts vigorously to the last. “The curfew 
tolls the knell of parting day,” and as its last faint echoes 
linger, the solitary figure of Gray is seen among the cluster- 
ing tombstones of a “ Country Churchyard.” Goldsmith to- 
day holds gay revels with his boon companions, and to-mor- 
row sells the clothes from off his back to prevent starvation. 

In later days Macaulay is seen devoting himself to the 
“ History of England,” and French amid the graver cares of 
an ecclesiastic, searches patiently to find the hidden lore con- 
tained in a single word. Richard and Mary Howitt in loving 
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company pay “ Visits to Remarkable Places,” and in simple 
words relate the pleasant story of their journey. Ruskin 
reverently reveals the divine type existing in all the works of 
nature, and we look with new and ever-growing interest upon 
rock and river, moss and mountain. 

Mrs. Browning, from her sick bed in England, sends forth 
earnest appeals for the children of the poor, or trembling with 
awe shows the vision of the “Seraphim.” Afterward, re- 
stored by the “balmy air of Italy,” though rejoicing as “the 
mother of the beautiful boy,” a title given by foreign tongues, 
the genius of the poet is not lost in the affection of the 
woman, for she sends across the broad waters the changing 
views her clear quick eyes looked upon through “ Casa Guide 
Windows.” 

A branch of an old elm swung by the night-wind, knocking 
with uneasy fingers upon the wall without, as if to find shel- 
ter from the darkness and silence, roused me. The light of 
the fire now burning low played faintly upon the books 
ranged in solid rows, one above another. I looked upon them 
with new feelings of wonder, pity, and admiration, as I 
thought of the many varied lives that had contributed their 
share toward a single Shelf in my Library. J. G. E. 





For the Common School Journal. 
A FEW FACTS FROM THE CENSUS FOR 1860. 


Mr. Epiror: I send you a few facts from the last census, 
which may serve to give your readers some idea of our na- 
tion’s growth in population and wealth, as well as the extent 
of our national resources. 

1st. In regard to Population—The increase of white 
population from 1850 to 1860 was 38.12 per cent., a greater 
increase than that of any decade since we became a nation 
The increase of colored population during the same time 
was 22.07 per cent, which is less than it has been during any 
former period. ‘The largest increase is found in the state of 
Minnesota, which shows the astonishing increase of 2760.87 
per cent. It is interesting to note the relative positions of the 
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free and slave states. In 1790 Virginia was first in point of 
population; in 1860 she was fifth. North Carolina was third 
then; now twelfth. Maryland and South Carolina were re- 
spectively sixth and seventh, and now are nineteenth and 
eighteenth. New York was fifth in 1790; in 1860 the first, 
having just changed places with Virginia. in 1800 Ohio 
was eighteenth; in 1860 the third. Indiana in 1510 was 
twenty-first; in 1860 the sixth, while Illinois, which in 1820 
was twenty-fourth, is now fourth. 

Of the slave states Tennessee shows the greatest increase, 
Kentucky the next. Of the free states Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois show the greatest gain on the whole; but Minnesota 
since she began her career has outstripped them. 

2d. Newspapers and Periodicals.—In 1850 the aggregate 
number of newspapers and periodicals was 2,526; in 1860 it 
was 4,051. Total circulation in 1850, 426,409,978 copies; in 
1860 it was 927,951,548 copies. Truly the press is becoming 
powerful—for evil as well as good. Of this last number 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts furnished 
539,026,124 copies, or more than one-half. This would indi- 
cate that the states in rebellion are somewhat in the dark yet. 
(In 1850 of tie white adult population of North Carolina, 
one-seventh could neither read nor write.) 

3d. Agricultural Productions—The corn crop of 1849 was 
592,071,104 bushels; in 1859 it was 830,451,707 bushels; be- 
ing an increase of more than 40 per cent. The wheat crop 
of 181419 was 100,485,944 bushels; in 1859 it was 171,183,381 
bushels; showing an increase of nearly 70 percent. In 1849 
2,445,793 bales of cotton were produced, averaging 400 
pounds to the bale; in 1859 the product was 5,196,944 bales 
—a gain of more than 110 per cent. 

The value of real estate and personal property in 1850 
was $7,135,780,228; in 1860 it was $16,159,616,068—an in- 
crease of more than 126 per cent. 

4th. Manufactures.— Without particularizing here, I will 
give the aggregate. The cash value of products of industry 
in the United States, for the year ending, June 1st, 1860, 
was about $1,900,000,000, and of this vast amount the pro- 
ducts of iron alone are more than one-tenth. 
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5th. Commerce.—I have not the statistics for 1860.—The 
imports for 1855 were valued at $261,468,520. The exports 
for the same time were valued at $275,156,846. 

The total tonnage of vessels in the United States in 1861 
was 5,539,812 tons, valued at $221,592,480. 

Without extending this article, which is already too long, 
I will just notice the railroads, and have done. In 1850 there 
were 8.5892 miles of railroads in operation, at a cost of 
$296,660,148. In 1860 there were (including city railroads) 
31,196: miles, at a cost of $1,166,422,729. This shows a 
little progress surely. 


For General Exercise. 









































ERRORS IN SPEAKING. 


Require pupils to correct the following and give reasons for the same: 


I had rather wait. 

I doubt not but I shall be able. 

He was too young to have felt his loss. 

I seldom or ever see him now. 

I expected to have found him. 

I intended to have visited him. 

I hoped you would have come. 

He can write better than me. 

A child of four years old. 

The negligence of this leaves us exposed. 
Be that as it will. 

All over the country. 

Provisions were plenty. 

I propose to visit them. 

I leave town in the /atter end of July. 

I should have very much liked to have seen him. 
He plunged down into the water. 

We must do this last of all. 

Where is it? says I to him. e 


FOR GENERAL EXERCISE. 
MILITARY TERMS CONTINUED. 


Capence. Exact time in marching and executing the manual of 
arms. It is indispensable to uniformity of motion. 

Catsson. The ammunition carriage accompanying a field-piece. 

Caviper or Catisre. The bore of a gun; capacity; cast. 

Cattrop. An instrument with four spikes to put on the ground 
for wounding the feet of horses, and to obstruct the progress of an 
enemy. 
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Camp. The ground upon which troops encamp, the form of the 
encampment, and the tents or temporary shelter of any kind which 
are used. 

Campaian. The time an army keeps the field. 

CanTEEN. A small flat bottle or runlet, in which a soldier carries 
water. Canteens are made of wood, tin, or india-rubber. 

Carsine. A small musket or rifle used by cavalry. 

CartripGe. A charge of powder for any kind of firearms. 
Those for muskets are rolled in paper; those for cannon are put up in 
flannel. A ball cartridge is one which has a ball inserted at the end 
of the powder, so that the piece is entirely loaded at once. 

CarRTRIDGE-BOX. The leather box worn on the right hip in which 
cartridges are kept. Also called cartouch. 

CasemaTe. Casemates are bomb-proof chambers in fortifications, 
through holes in which, called embrasures, heavy guns are fired. 

Casaier. To dismiss an officer ignominiously from the army. 

Cavatry. This term includes all kinds of mounted troops, dra- 
goons, hussars, light and heavy cavalry, &c. 

Caain Soot. Bullets or balls linked together by a chain. 

CuamBer. The cavity at the bottom of the bore of a mortar or 
howitzer into which the charge of gun-powder is put. 

CHEVAUX-DE-FRISE. A square or hexagonal beam of timber or 
iron, from six to nine feet long, in each of which pointed stakes are 
placed at right angles to the sides. 

Cuevrons. The marks or bands on the sleeves of non-commis- 
sioned officers. 

Cotors. The national standard. 

Cotumsiap. A gun of large caliber for throwing solid shot or shell. 

Cotumn. A body of troops so drawn up as to present a narrow 
front. A column is close or open, according to the distance between 
the companies. 

Commissary. An officer who purchases and distributes provision. 

CounTeRmMARCH. A change of the direction of a regiment or com- 
pany from front to rear by a flank movement. 

Counterscarp. The outer wall or slope of the ditch of a fort. 

Countersicn. A secret word of communication to the sentinels 
on post. 

CourT-MaRTIAL. A military court for trying important cases; 
garrison courts are for lesser delinquencies; aud drum-head courts for 
summary punishment. 

Coup pe Main. A sudden attack connected with a surprise. 

Currass (kwe-ras'.) A breast-plate. 

Curtain. That part of a rampart which joins the flanks of two 
bastions together. 

DautGren Gun. An improved gun, named after its inventor, very 
thick at the breech, and tapering down to less than the common size 
at the mouth. 

DispLay. To open order of troops from column into line of battle 

Dracoons. Cavalry who sometimes serve on foot. 

Division. Two or more brigades.—[ Zo be continued. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Waturcrorp. The youth in this place seem to be highly favored. 
We recently recorded the fact that Moses Y. Beacu, Exq., had given 
a copy of Webster’s Pictorial Dictionary and other books to each of 
the ten districts in town. In addition to this the school visitors were 
authorized by Mr. Beach to reward all pupils who attended school 
regularly, and also to offer prizes for the best spellers. On Tuesday, 
March 10th, the schools assembled to contend for the prizes in spelling. 
In marching to the hall the pupils, some 500 in number, halted in 
front of Mr. Beach’s residence and gave him three cheers with a 
hearty good will. The schools, during the year, had been under the 
excellent supervision of Rev. Mr. Adams, acting visitor, and by him 
and his associates it was decided to form three classes in spelling and 
to give a prize to the scholar in each class who should stand longest 
without missing a word. The words were selected from Webster's 
spelling-book, and about one hundred boys and girls took part, and it 
was nearly two hours before the exercise closed. The scholars gave 
evidence that they had not been idle during the winter, and as a whole 
the spelling was remarkably good. The prizes were awarded as fol- 
lows: 

Ist prize, WeBSTER’s PicroriaL Dictionary, to Thomas Ken- 
drick. 

2d prize, Kanr’s Arctic Expiorations, to Fanny M. Vibbert. 

3d prize, ABBotT’s Histories, four volumes, to Mary A. Morse. 

An excellent spirit prevailed among the pupils, and all seemed to 
enjoy the occasion. After the exercises were closed, the acting visitor, 
by the munificence of Mr. Beach, presented a volume to each pupil pres- 
ent, so that every boy and girl went home the happy owner of a new 
book. It was a very pleasant sight, and we only regretted that ill 
health prevented the generous donor from looking into the faces of the 
five hundred children beaming with delight on account of his kind re- 
membrance. We have no doubt that every little heart swelled with 
grateful emotions towards their generous benefactor. 

The parents and pupils were addressed by Professor Camp, who al- 
luded in a very happy manner to the beneficence of Mr. Beach, and 
made an earnest appeal to those present to do what they could for pro- 
moting the cause of education. 

We would not forget that while in Wallingford we visited the Cath- 
olic school, kept by Miss Reynolds, and supported entirely by Mr. and 
Mrs. Beach. The school was in good order, and the pupils neat in 
their appearance, and prompt in their recitations. We met Mrs. 
Beach at this school, and the pupils were made happy by receiving 
books from her. We take great pleasure in recording these generous 
and praiseworthy acts of Mr. and Mrs. Beach. Such deeds are as 
rare as they are noble. 

Watertown. We recently met many of the teachers, parents, 
and pupils of this pleasant town, and found many good friends of 
schools. The teachers particularly manifested much interest in their 
work. Our thanks are specially due to Messrs. Baldwin and Percy 
for kind attentions. 
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Spracue. In company with the friend of all schools and pupils, 
General Williams, we visited the schools of this new town in February. 
Before reaching the town we called at a very pleasant and orderly 
school kept by Miss Mary F. Crandall. We found at Sprague a large, 
commodious, and well furnished house, accomodating a school of three 
grades, under the charge of Mr. Shepard and two lady teachers. It 
seemed hardly possible that six years ago there were not in this place 
scholars enough for one small school. 

The schools, as they were brought together at the time of our visit, 
appeared well. 

I:uinors. We are glad to learn that our worthy friend, William 
H. Wells, A. M., has been re-elected a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation for the next six years. As superintendent of the schools of 
Chicago he is accomplishing great good. Mr. Wells is the devoted 
friend of schools, and is ever ready to do what he can to promote the 
interests of education. 

E. Lewis Moore.—“ We are glad to learn that Colonel Hawley, of 
the 7th Connecticut Volunteers, has nominated Private E. L. Moore, 
clerk at head-quarters, for the adjutancy of that regiment. He is a 
young man of education, and possesses abundant qualifications for the 
office.” 

We find the above in a late number of the “New South,” published 
at Port Royal, and we too are glad that so worthy a man has been 
promoted. Friend Moore was an excellent teacher and a true man. 
He entered into the service of his country from the purest motives of 
patriotism, and he will always be found faithful to duty and true to the 
government. 

Maine. We are glad to learn that our friend, Hon. E. P. Weston, 
has been re-appointed superintendent of common schools in Maine for 
the next three years. No better appointment could be made. Mr. 
Weston had long been a successful teacher. He knows the wants of 
schools and teachers, and how to supply them. He has already done 
a noble work, and we congratulate the friends of education in ihe state 
in his re-appointment. We have received Mr. Weston’s report for 
1862, a very valuable document, to which we shall refer in a future 
number. 

ScHoo. Furniture.—We would call special attention to the ad- 
vertisement of Mr. Ross. For many years Mr. Ross has devoted him- 
self to the improvement and manufacture of school furniture, and no 
man has done more in that direction. We cordially commend him 
to any who may wish to procure an excellent article for the school- 
room. 

TEACHERS IN THE ARMy.—Daniel and Edward W. Whitaker, 
brothers, of Ashford, and formerly teachers, are now lieutenants in the 
Harris Light Cavalry (2d New York regiment.) They were both in 
the three months’ service, and deserve honorable mention for their no- 
ble and patriotic devotion to the cause of the Union. 

SpecrtaL.—In compliance with the request of many we have decided 
to receive subscriptions for six months, and to any who will send 50 
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cents previous to the 10th of May, we will send the Journal for the 
remainder of the year, commencing with the June number. Any 
subscriptions sent later than that will commence a month later, but 
also end with the year. 

Normat Scuoor.—The next term of this institution will com- 
mence on Wednesday, April 22d, and close July 22d. Those desirous 
of attending should make early application to Hon. David N. Camp, 
New Britain. 

Teacuers’ InstituTes.—Institutes will probably be held in New 
London and Hartford Counties early in May. Notice of the times 
and places will be given by circulars. 

(> We are still under the necessity of deferring several articles, 
some of them received many weeks ago. We hope to find room for 
all such in our next. 

&& Two short articles furnished by the associate editor were inad- 
vertently lett out of his department. They will appear hereafter. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


LEAVES AND FLowers: or Object Lessons in Botany; with a Flora. Prepared 
for beginners in academies and public schools. By Alphonso Wood, A. M. 
with 665 illustrations, 12mo., 322 pp. New York: A. S. Barnes & Burr. 


Many a teacher will welcome the appearance of this book. Professor Wood 
has long been extensively and favorably known by his botanical works of a higher 
order, and he has now produced a book admirably adapted to meet the wants of 
our common schools and academies. The book is well printed, and copiously 
and clearly illustrated. We believe it will prove a most acceptable book to teach- 
ers and pupils. See advertisement. 

Tae Army anp Navy Pocket Dictionarr: by William G. Webster. New 
York: Mason Brothers. This is a beautiful 32mo. of 320 pages, and can not fail 
to meet with a very large sale. It is a perfect gem in appearance, and its contents 
must make it a most valuable book, not only for the soldier but for any person. 
The representations of the flags of various nations, the insignia of rank, shoulder- 
straps of naval officers, and pictorial illustrations of many military terms, will be 
found very desirable. We know of no better present for the soldier than a copy 
of this dictionary. The price is 75 cents, for which we presume it will be sent, 
postage paid, to any address. 

TueEory anp Art OF PENMANSHIP: a manual for teachers, containing a full 
statement of Payson, Dunton, and Scribner’s celebrated method of teaching; in- 
eluding class-drill, writing in concert, criticism and correction of errors, hints 
towards awakening an interest, &c. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. We are right 
glad to see this volume, and feel that it is precisely what many teachers want. It 
18 8 complete guide to teaching penmanship, and contains full and clear directions, 
and beautifully executed illustrations of letters, parts of letters, &c. We fully 
agree with the editor of the J/linois Teacher, who says: “There is one chapter alone 

at to us, as a practical teacher, is worth ten times the price of the book.” The 
volume is one of the most beautiful specimens of mechanical execution that we 
have ever seen, and reflects great credit on the enterprising publishers. We will 
send a copy of this work (postage paid) to any one who will send us the names of 
five new subscribers with $5. See advertisement of Crosby & Nichols. 

Hittarp’s Reapers.—Our thanks are due the publishers, Messrs. Brewer & 
Tileston, for copies of this seriegof books. ‘The First Class Reader contains 552 
pages, and we find in it many cboice selections. The Second Class Reader con- 
tains 278 pages—the first sixty pages being introductory matter that will be valua- 
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ble to teachers and pupils. We think the selections in this, as in the preceding, 
have generally been made with good judgment and taste. The Third and Fourth 
Class Readers have each several pages of miscellaneous exercises which are well 
worthy of attention, and the selections are, in the main, adapted to the capacities 
of the classes for which they were prepared. 

There are also three primary readers for little children. These are all well 
printed and beautifully embellished with cuts. The little primer is indeed a beau- 
tiful book. We believe that this series of readers may be placed among the bette® 
class of similar books. They are well printed and in good binding. Brewer and 
Tileston, Boston, are the publishers. 


Hon. N. Bateman, of Illinois, and Hon. Anson Y. Smyth, of Ohio, will please 
accept our thanks for copies of their late Reports. We have examined them with 
great satisfaction, and hope to find room for extracts in our next. We regret ex- 
ceedingly that both these gentlemen are to retire from situations which they have 
filled with great credit to themselves and to the cause of education. It will be no 
easy matter to find men as well qualified for such situations. 

Tue Teacner’s Gurpe: an elementary drawing system, arranged from many 


— experience in teaching. By Louis Bail; illustrated by 128 patterns. New 
aven: published by the author. 


We know of no man in the state who has done so much towards awakening an 
nterest in the important branch of drawing as Professor Bail. He is a thorough 
and accomplished teacher, and no one can be under his instruction or follow the 
directions of his ‘‘ Guide ” without deriving much benefit therefrom. The “ 'Teach- 
er’s Guide ” is a small book, containing necessary instructions and directions, and 
is accompanied by 128.well selected patterns for school or family use. We have 
a few copies of this work, and will send one to any address, postage paid, for 75 
cents—the usual retail price is $1—or we will send the Teacher’s Guide and the 
128 patterns, together with Mason’s Manual of Gymnastic Exercises (noticed in 
our February number) to any address, postage paid, for $1; and we honestly be- 
lieve that either of the works will be found worth far more than the cost in the 
hands of any live teacher. We can furnish only a limited number at the above 
price. 
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TEACHERS LOOKING FOR THE 


“BEST TEXT-BOOKS” 


WILL PLEASE EXAMINE THE 


“NATIONAL SERIES,” Published by A. 8. BARNES & BURR. 


A copy of their Catalogue is sent to any address, post-paid, on application. 
AMONG THEIR TEXT-BOOKS ARE THE FOLLOWING: 


Ist. The Unrivaled Series of Geographies. 


By James MonteirH AND Francts MCNAtLy. A little work on the object method 
of Teaching Geography is in preparation, and will be ready in a few weeks, designed 
to tuke the place of “First Lessons in Geography,” by James Monteith. 


2d. The Established System of Mathematics. 
By Cartes Davigs, LL. D. New Edition of his Arithmetical Course just pub- 


lished. 
3d. The Popular Series of Readers and Spellers. 
By Parker & Watson. Books that are rapidly finding their way into thousands 
of schools, and are winning the admiration of all Teachers who use them. 
4th. The Approved System of English Grammar. 
By S. W. Cuark, of the Cortland Academy, N.Y. Illustrated by a splendid Chart 


and Key. 
5th. The Standard Histories of Mrs. Willard. 


Embracing “History of the United States,” and ‘Universal History ;” also “English 
History,” by A. B. Berard; “Roman History,” by F. W. Ricord—which are often 
accompanied by “Dwight’s Grecian and Roman Mythology.” 


6th. The Beautiful and Practical Text-Book on Natural Philosophy, 


Translated and Edited by W. G. Peck, from “‘Ganot’s Popular Physics.” Well de- 


signed to follow “Norton’s First Book in Natural Philosophy,” and is the great Text- 
Book of the day. 


7th. The Principles of Chemistry, applied to Agriculture and the Arts. 


Embracing the most recent discoveries in the Science. By Joun A. Porter, Yale 
College. A Box of Chemicals is also prepared to accompany the book, costing only 
$8. 


8th. Prof. Wood's New Botany 


Is the great Text-Book for all our best institutions, and generally introduced. 


9th. Mansfield’s Political Manual, and Howe's Young Citizen’s Chate- 
chism, 
Are books which teach the pupil to understand the principles of his Government. 


10th. Pujol and Van Norman’s Complete French Class-Book. 

Embracing Grammar-Reading, Conversation, Correspondence, and Dictionary, is 
pronounced far superior to all other French bouks for schools. 

Some one hundred other different Text-Books could be added to this list. Descri 
tions of each, however, can be found in A. S. BARNES & BURK’S DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE, which teachers are invited to send for. Address 3 

A. S. BARNES & BURR, New York. 


Professor Wood’s Botany. 


BARNES & BURR, Publishers of the National Series of Standard School Books, 
61 and 53 John Street, New York, would respectfully announce a new work, entitled, 
OBJECT LESSONS IN BOTANY, designed for beginners in the science, and calcu- 
lated to inspire a love for the study of plants and flowers. By Alphonso Wood. rice 
$1.25. This book will be published Marc: 20th. ‘The book is filled with illustrations. 

BARNES & BURR publish the “Comp.ere CLass-Boox 1x Boraxy,” by Professor 
Wood, now the chief standard in all our best institutions. Price $2.60. 
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IMPORTANT AIDS TO TEACHERS. 
INFUSING LIFE AND JOY INTO THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


GYMNASTICS FOR SCHOOLS. 


MANUAL or Grmnastic Exenctses, for Schools and Families. By Samue. W. Mason, Mas- 
ter of the Eliot School, Boston. Illustrated with 82 Engravings. 18mo. Price 25 cents 

Physical exercises in schools, such as are described and illustrated in the ‘ Manual’ of Mr. 
Mason, will be found a wonderful auxiliary in securing the highest mental development, main- 
taining good order, and turning the labor—and sometimes the dull routine of the school-room— 
into unalloyed pleasure, and rendering instruction a mere pastime, as it always should be. 


THEORY AND ART OF PENMANSHIP. 


A Manual for teachers. Containing a full statement of Payson, Dunton and Scribner’s cele- 
brated method of teaching; including Class-Dcill, Writing in Concert, Criticism. and Correction 
of Errors ; Hints toward Awakening Interest, etc., etc. Together with a Complete Analysis and 
Synthesis of Script Letters, as developed in the Series of Writing-Books. Illustrated with En- 
gravings. 12mo. Price $1. 

An eminent teacher in one of our large cities says: ‘In waking up an interest, my hopes 
are more than realized. My pupils now welcome the hour for writing, and it is no longer a 
weary experience. I can most heartily recommend the system and series of books.” 

a" Copies of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of advertised price. 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S SYSTEM OF 


PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. 
THE MOST COMPLETE, SYSTEMATIC, AND BEST EVER PUBLISHED. 


Comprising the Common-School Series, the Business Series, and the Ladies’ Series ; with 
copies at the head of the page, executed in the most beautiful manner, and in a style exactly 
resembling the handwriting of the authors. 

A system which has done more for the advancement of this important branch of education 
than any other ever published, and which has been the means of awakening an interest in the 
subject never before felt. 

Which has been introduced into nearly every State in the Union, has had and is now having 
a larger and more extensive sale than any series ever published, and is entitled to be considered 
Tue NationaL SysTem. 

Which drew from the celebrated educator, the Hon. Horacs Many, the flattering approval : 
“ This is the first common-sense system Ihave ever seen.” 

Which has received from the Prixcipats or THe Best Boston Scuoots their indorsement as 
the “‘ best series of writing-books extant,” “the results of which have been so satisfactery that 
they have, upon their own merits, increased in favor and popularity till they are used in our 
schools without a rival.” 

Which the Scaoot Comarrrge or Lowet, speaking in their report of writing, style “a very 
perfect system of penmanship, whose introduction has added much to its interest, and in many 
schools awakened a spirit of ardor almost amounting to enthusiasm.” 

Of which the City SoperintexpeNt or Brooktyn (N. Y.) in his report says: “ The books in 
eneral use are those of Payson, Dunton & Scribner and with astonishing results. I 
ave never seen finer specimens of improvement in the best writing academies or private 

seminaries. : 

Of which the PRINCIPALS OF ONE OF THE LARGEST PuBLic Scnoots IN N. Y. City say: “ Their 
introduction into this school has becn a complete success. A very remarkable improvement has 
taken place in the writing of erery individual—even in the least hopeful cases. . So 
cided are our convictions in this matter, that this system and method of teaching have been 
adopted for the whole school.” 

Of which all the Principals aNp Writine Teacaers IN THE Pusuic ScHooLs oF CINCINNATI 
unite in saying: ‘* Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy-Books are doing most excellent service in 
allour writing departments. They are entirely and unqualifiedly satisfactory, as the recent ex- 
amination abundantly proves.” 

Andof which all of the Teacuens or raz Pustic Scnoots or Catcaco say: ‘ The introduction 
of Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s System of Penmanship in the Public Schools of Chicago has 
been attended with the most gratifying results. . We are happy to say that your system 
has given entire satisfaction, and we most cordially recommend it to all.” 

The above are but a few from the very large number of testimonials which have been given 
from all parts of the Union, to the value and importance of this system. Hud we space, they could 
be increased almost indefiaitely. 

«#*. A particular description of the various books of the series, with speci , ande 
atory notices from eminent teachers, will be sentif applied for. Teachers unacquainted with the 
system are requested to send for specimens. 


Complete Catalogues of our valuable School-books sent free by mail. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 117 Washington St., Boston, 


April, 1863. 
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CAMP’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Series of Outline Maps, and designed for Primary 
Schools and Classes. 


CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Series of Outiine Maps, and designed for Intermediate 
Schools and Classes. Price sixty cents. 

This book contains : 

Ist. IntropucToRY LEsson. 

2d. GroGrapuicaL Derinitions, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

8d. Mars, on the plan of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. DescripTIvVE GroGRAPnHy, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to students. 

5th. GeneRAL Questions, following the description of each grand division, 
designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

6th. A Proxouncixe Vocasutary of all the geographical names used in 


the book. 
CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell's Series of Outline Maps, and designed for Grammar and 
High Schools, and the higher classes of District Schools. Price $1.20. 
This is a new book, on the plan of the InTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, but 
more extensive. It contains a eomplete Key to the Outline Maps, a more full 
description of countries, and an outline cf Physical Geography. 


CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES, 


Corresponding in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate and Higher 
Geographies. Price thirty cents for set of nine plates. 


MITCHELL’S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS, 
Revised, improved, and important new maps added, by Davip N. Camp, Principal of the 
Connecticut State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price, 


$15.00 per set. : p : 
The above works furnish a greatly improved plan of instruction, by which the 


use of the Outline Maps is systematized and simplified, combined with appro- 
priate lessons from the text-book, and made in the highest degree practical. 
The maps in the Geographics are arranged on the plan of the Outline Maps, 
to which the books are specially adapted ; the Maps, el Questions, Descrip- 
tions of Countries, Review Questions, &c., being given in their appropriate order, 
resent an arrangement of text- books in perfect harmony with the Outline Maps. 
While this arrangement will greatly enhance the value of the Outline Maps, 
the Geographies may be used independently, and are believed to be better 
suited to the wants of pupils than other similar text-books. 
The Mapping Plates are just the thing for map-drawing, and render the exer 
cise easy and highly beneficial. 
SHERWOOD’S WRITING SPELLER, Price ten cents. 
This book is designed for the class to write out lessons inspelling. It contains directions 
for marking errors, &c., and is well suited to the wants of schools. 
Sherwood’s Speller and Pronouncer, Price ten cents. 
This book contains seventy lessons composed of words in common use and of difficult 


orthography. Advanced classes will find it very valuable. It may be used to advantage 
with the Writing Speller. Copies of either Speller will be sent by mail on receipt of the 


‘i ts. 
price, ten cen O. D. CASE & CO., Publishers. 





HartrorpD, Oct., 1862. 











